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the chair of botany, zoology, and geology at
Lafayette College, which position he occupied
until 1897, when he became emeritus professor
and curator of the museum. Between 1877 and
1884 he was also pastor of a church in the city
of Easton, Pa. In 1850 he married Susan Kun~
kel of Harrisburg. He was a member of a num-
ber of societies, including the Torrcy Botanical
Club of New York, the Academy of Natural Sci-
ences of Philadelphia, and the American Philo-
sophical Society, At the time of his death he was
the president of the Pennsylvania-German So-
ciety.

In 1840 he began a collection of plants from
the neighborhood of his birthplace and continued
collecting till his death. In company with Joseph
LeContc [q.i'.'] he explored northern Georgia in
1846 and discovered a number of new species of
plants. His herbarium became widely known to
botanists because of the completeness of the
Pennsylvania species which it contained. In
1869-74 he cltd pioneer botanical work in the
Rocky Mountains, giving considerable aid to
John M. Coulter ["#.?'.], botanist of the United
States Geological and Geographical Survey of
the Territories under P. V* Hay den [#.*/.]. In
collaboration with Coulter, he published Synopsis
of the Flora of Colorado (1874). With Joseph
Leidy [tf.f.] he also collected plants in Wyoming
and Colorado*

He contributed a summary of the flora of
Pennsylvania to the New Topographical Atlas
of the State of Pennsylvania (1872), edited by
H. F. Walling and (X W. Gray, and the section
entitled "Botanical Description" to Gray's Atlas
of the United States (1873). His most note-
worthy papers arc The Flora of Pennsylvania
(1903), edited by J. 1C Small, and his Catalogue
of the Bryophyta and Ptendophyta Found in
Pennsylvania (1904), also edited by Small. In
his scientific work he was primarily a co-opera-
tor. So freely did he share his abundant knowl-
edge that his own original work failed sometimes
of the degree of recognition which it deserved.
His knowledge of plant habitats was almost un-
canny. He seldom failed to find the species
which he thought should occur in a particular
place.

In addition to his botanical writings he also
made a number of translations and contributed
verses and essays to the reviews of his time.
Among his translations were The Life and La-
bors of St. Augustine (1834), from the German
of Philip Schaff; The Life and Times of Ulric
Zwingli (1856), from the German of J. J. Hot-
tinger; and Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea
(1834), In the field of literature his most sig-
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nificant contribution was "Kalewala and
watha," published in the Mcrcersburg
April 1856. In this paper he contended that
Longfellow, instead of creating an American
epic, simply imitated the Finnish Kalevala, and
failed to mention his indebtedness to that work.
Porter had an unusual fund of information and
a genial wit; he was often testy and impatient,
but never dull. He died in Easton, Pa.
[Essays, Verses, and Translations by Thomas Conrad
Porter with Biog, Sketch by Samuel A. Martin (Cham-
bersburg, n.d.) ; Nccrological Report, Princeton Theol.
Scm.j 1903; Biog. Cat. of Lafayette Coll. (1913) ; Pa.
German Soc., Proc. and Addresses, vol. XII (1903);
Addresses Delivered at a Celebration in Honor of
Thomas Conrad Porter at Lafayette Coll., Oct. zo) 1897
(1898) ; J, W. Harshberger, The Botanists of Phila.
and Their Work (1899) ; Bull of the Torrcy Botanical
Club, July 1901; Plant World, July 1901; Who's Who
in America, 1899-1900; Public Ledger (Phila,), Apr.
29, 1901,]                                                   B.W.K.
PORTER, WILLIAM SYDNEY (Sept. ir,
i862-June 5, 1910), story writer, better known
by the pseudonym "0. Henry/' was born at
Greensboro, N. C, the son of Algernon Sidney
Porter and Mary Jane Virginia Swaim, his
wife. Both the father and the father's father,
who had come from Connecticut as a clock-
peddler about 1823, had married into families
somewhat above them in social standing. The
father, a physician, gradually lost interest in his
practice and wasted his time in mechanical in-
genuities among which was a perpetual motion
water-wheel. The mother had a better education
and more enterprise, but she died when her son
was only three years old. The boy grew up in a
community which, easy-going at best, was too
busy surviving the process of Reconstruction to
have much time for study. He left his only
school, which was taught by an aunt, at fifteen,
and for five years worked in an uncle's drug
store. So far as the facts can be made out
through the bright haze of legend which his sub-
sequent fame and the local pride of his native
town have thrown about his youth, he appears
to have been quick, cheerful, popular, and fairly
talented, particularly in drawing. He read eager-
ly but seldom went outside of the fiction of his
century, though he is said to have been attached
to the Arabian Nights and the Anatomy of Mel-
ancholy. He made, however, no definite plans
for any career.
In 1882 he left North Carolina for Texas,
partly to regain his health and partly to find his
fortune in a larger world. For two years he
lived on a ranch managed by friends who had
preceded him from Greensboro, and he there be-
came acquainted with phases of life about which
he was later to tell many of his most successful
stories, Here he learned a little French and